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feetories, and away they must go. 








“THE RESCUED DRUNKARD. 
A SURGEON’S STORY. 


Knock! knock! knock! It was again 
the familiar nightly warning. A season of 
disease, especially fatal to the working peo- 
ple of the town, kept me constantly at 
work; aud well or ill, willing or not, I 
must be ready at theircall. I sprung from 
my warm bed, and lifting up the window 
ssh, called out, ‘ who’s there ?” 

‘You must come directly, sir, to No. 6, 
Smith’s Yard, and see a child that lies 
very ill; it’s a neighbor’s bairn, sir.’ 

‘Very well; I shall be there presently,’ 
was my reply, and I shut down the win- 
dow. 

Throwing on my clothes hastily, and a 
doak over all, I hastened out, and proceed- 
edto the house indicated. It was a cold 
vinter’s morning, about five o’clock. The 
bitter wind, laden with sleet, caught me 
at the streetcorner, and made me draw my 
oak closer around me. The factory bells 
were already ringing, and here and there 
the huge castles cf factories were lit up, 
and poured a thousand streams of light 
intothe darkness. The streets were astir 
with the factory workers—men, women 
and little girls, who clinked along in pat- 
terns through the wet snow which sprink- 
led the ground. Poorchildren, thus early 
inured to the hard lot of toil! what a pi- 
teous fate was theirs! Buttinkling through 
the air went the importunate bells of the 
Were 
they warmly clad ? Were they fed? Were 
they rested—thus early astir, and exposed 
totheelements? ButI stifled my thoughts, 
and hastened on. 

I found the house without difficulty. It 
Was situated-in a yard where I had, often 

n, in the course of the last three months, 
talled thither by the duties of my profes- 
ton. Typhus fever in its worst forms 
had recently been a constant visiter there. 
It was in the heart of an ill-drained, filthy 
neighborhood, exclusively inhabited by 
Working people. The gutters lay close by 
the doors; they did not run, but were stag- 
tant for months together. In such a place 
the remedies provided by medicine have 
but little avail. ‘The poison held in solu- 
ton by the surrounding air, baffles the 
Most skilful treatment, and death is al- 
Most invariably the victor in.the contest. 
Half the children born in this district, I 
Was assured by men of long experience, 
berished under four years old; and the 
ves of those who survived, were sickly, 
joyless and miserable. Life with them 
Was only a long and painful dying. 

Tfound my little patient in the death- 
throes, It was a case of croup of the worst 
Kind. The house was comfortless in the 
‘treme. A few red cinders in the grate 
‘ttuggled for life—a cold fire, more cheer- 
“s even than none at all. The furniture 
of the room into which I was ushered con- 
“sted of a chest of drawers, sadly out of 

































fii repair, a deal safe, three or four rick- 
ij] ety chairs, and the miserable truc- 
kle on which the dying child lay. A 
wooden flight of stairs led toa sleep- 
ing apartment above—of the furnish- 
# ing of which one might form an idea 
hi from that of this, the ‘ best’ apart- 
ment. The mother of the child held 
# an infant of a fe%y weeks old at her 
fm breast; she was crying bitterly, for 
iii@ tke sad truth was not to be conceal- 
i} ed from her. She was dressed ina 
poor garment, patched in many places 
and yet she was clean; the few ar- 
ticles in the apartment, however mis- 
erable in other respects, being also 
as clean as water and scouring could 
make them. The floor too was clean and 
fresh sanded. By whatever means, then, 
misery had fallen upon this humble house- 
hold, it did not, at first sight, seem to be 
the woman’s fault;‘the evidences of her 
domestic industry were obvious. But 
there was dismal poverty; that was only 
too apparent. 

My interest in the poor woman’s for- 
tunes was excited by what I saw, and, af- 
ter administering some medicine from a 
packet which I carried with me for imme- 
diate use on such occasions, I inquired 
how she lived. 

‘ We live but poorly, sir,’ she said; ‘no 
wages have come into the hougt this week, 
and you see,’ glancing at the infant in her 
arms, ‘that we have just had another 
little mouth to fill.’ 

‘Then your husband 
and seeing my. doubt,— 

‘Alas!’ she said, ‘I have ahusband; and 
yet he is mot a husband,’ and she hung 
down her head and wept. 

‘Is he in work?’ I inquired. 

‘Work enough, and well paid, for that 
part of it; but, sir, you see, he has sadly 
fallen off in his ways since we were mar- 
ried. He has become unsteady—careless 
of his home and family—in short, a drunk- 
ard, sir.’ . 

The confession cost her a painful effort, 
and I was almost sorry for having extract- 
ed it; but she proceeded with her story: 

‘When we were first married, I thought 
myself the happiest of women. He was 
kind, affectionate and steady. I did my 
best to make things comfortable, and I 
think I succeeded. We were not always 
in the poorhouse you see now, sir; we 
had as snug and tidy a little home as is to 
be found in all ; but every bit of fur- 
nishing has gone now, except what you 
see. He has taken away one thing after 
another, and sold them for drink ; and I— 
for I could not help it—had to pawn my 
clothes for bread for my children! Mine 
had become a hard and bitter lot; and 
what can a poor woman do, when tied to 
a man who has ceased to love her, ceased 
to think of her, and cares only for gratify- 
ing his craving for drink. Formerly, 
when he came home from his work, the 
house was made comfortable for him; and 
oh ! how I rejoiced at the sound of his com- 
ing step: there was very musicin it! But 
now, the sound of his tread makes me 
shudder’ I listen for it as before, but it is 
in dread. I hear the unsteady step, and 
my soul sinks within me. That dear little 
boy, how he loved his father! He clam- 
bered about him, and romped and played 
with him, and the father felt a proud joy 
in his young son. But that joy too, was 
poisoned by the growth of the new craving 
for drink, which set in upon him, and I 
even feared that the father began to grudge 
the food that was needed to nourish the 
little things, as it limited his means of 
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self-indulgence. 
now ! 

I found that the poor child had been 
called up, one cold raw night, to let the 
father in, while the mother, unable to rise, 
was cohfined to bed by her new-born in- 
fant. A severe cold was caught, which 
soon assumed the form of croup, and death 
fixed his relentless talons on the doomed 
child. That father, how much had he to 
answer for! and, did a spark of fatherly 
feeling’ yet remain in him, how horror- 
stricken must he be when finding the 
shocking result of his own sinful conduct ! 

I left the house, giving the poor woman 
such comfort as the circumstances would 
admit; and truth, to say, these were ex- 
tremely slender. But I resolved in my 
own mind, to have an interview with the 
man himself, and to point out to him the 
consequences of his conduct. 

A few hours after, when the morning 
light had dawned, I returned to the house, 
the child had breathed its last a few min- 
utes before I entered. The mother, al- 
most heart-broken, was stunned with grief, 
and tears were all her utterance. A man 
bowed down, and haggered, sat by the fire, 
the picture of wretchedness. He started 
up when I entered, and made to the door, 
butI stood before him and said, ‘I should 
liké.to have a word with you before you 
go. You are, I presume, the father of that 
child ?” 

‘Iam sir,’ he replied. 

‘And you are aware of the cause of its 
death ?” 

He hung down his head and sobbed. 

‘I do not wish to speak severely to you, 
my friend, at such a time; but you must 
take this as a solemn warning to yourself 
—one sent, I hope, by Providence, to with- 
draw you from the guilty course you are 
now pursuing, and which must inevitably 
end in utter ruin and misery to yourself, 
your wife and children.’ 

‘I know it, sir,’ he gasped, ‘I know it? 
But I have been infatuated, mad, and 
cruel to my family in the extreme. I feel 
it all now; I see the horrid guiltiness of 
my course, and I have vowed never to 
drink again. I have sworn it over the 
body of my poor child, whose love I had 
begun to foggst, whose comfort I had lately 
altogether neglected ; and you will see, sir, 
I shall persevere in my determination.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ I said; ‘ aban- 
don wholly this practise you have given 
yourself up to; do not even taste—for the 
first drop does the mischief; and I shall 
be most glad to learn that you have become 
restored to usefulness as a member of so- 
ciety, and to the renewed love and respect 
of your wife and children.’ 

‘I faithfully promise,’ he said, and seiz- 
ed my hand and pressed it; ‘I shall 
swear to you if that be necessary.’ 

‘Quite unnecessary,’ I replied; ‘the 
resolution that cannot be kept without 
an oath will not be kept with one ;’ and 
then I left. 

Several months passed; and being much 
occupied, the circumstances had almost 
passed from my mind, until one morning a 
visitor called to inquire for his account, 
and gave his nanie which I at once remem- 
bered as the occupant of the cottage of 
Smith’s Yard. I had some difficulty in 
recognizing him again; he was clean, 
healthy looking, and well dressed ; a change 
seemed to have come over the entire man. 

‘I have kept my promise, sir,’ were his 
first words: ‘I have not tasted one drop 
of intoxicating drink since that sad morn- 
in, and, with God’s help, shall never taste 
another drop while I live. I have found 
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the good consequences in my restored 
self-respect, in my restored health and 
strength, in the restored love of my wife, 
and in the restored enjoyment of my home 
and family. I have taken a cottage in a 
clean and healthy part of the town; for, do 
you know, sir, my craving for stimulus 
stuck by me so long as I breathed the air 
of that filthy court. Who knows how ma- 
ny drunkards these unwholesome courts 
and yards of our town annually make! 
Iam now a tee-totaller, and already a 
member of an association just formed for 
improving the health of towns. None can 
join so zealously in such good causes as 
those who have suffered from the evils 
they are intended to cure; and I trust 
that I am not the least zealous among the 
members of these movements.’ 

I expressed my cordial delight at learn- 
ing the radical cure that had been made in 
his case, encouraged him to proceed, and 
settled the business about which he had 
called. 

I afterwards watched his progress, and 
had frequent occasions to meet him asa 
fellow-laborer in the excellent movements 
in which he had so heartily joined; and 
to this day, I believe, he is,at work—a 
useful, industrious, and generally respected 
member of the society amidst which he 
lives. . 

Thus Providence sent its warning in 
time ; would that all the dispensations of 
God were thus turned to profit, and made 
as fruitful in good consequences! 

[ Hogg’s Weekly Instructor. 


Narrative. 











AN ORIGINAL ANECDOTE, 


Soon after the Rev. Pliny Fisk and Rev. 
Levi Parsons left their mountain homes in 
Western Massachusetts, near the close of 
1819, as the first American missionaries 
to Palestine, their young friend, Jonas 
King, from the same neighborhood, was 
elected professor in Amherst College, and 
proceeded to Paris to pursue the study of 
Arabic with the celebrated De Sacy. He 
there became familiar with an American 
gentleman, then at the head of one of the 
first commercial houses in Paris, to whose 
care his correspondence was addressed. 

In February, 1822, the lamented Par- 
sons died, and Rev. Mr. Fisk without de- 
lay addressed a letter to Mr. King, re- 
questing that he would meet him at 
Malta, and in the place of Parsons, accom- 
pany him as a missionary to Palestine, and 
fearing delay by waiting the action of the 
American Board of Missions, he in the 
same enclosure requested Mr. King’s mer- 
eantile friend not only to second his invita- 
tion, but if possible, to raise the sum of 
$1,500, requisite for his support for three 
years. 

Mr. King, on receiving the letter in the 
merchant’s counting room, cxclaimed, 
** This is from my friend Fisk ; I beg leave 
to retire to your private office and read it,” 
Oppressed with the weight of the proposi- 
tion it contained, he spent an hour in pray- 
er for divine direction ; and hoping to gain 
further light as to the path of duty from 
the indications of Providence, sought the 
merchant’s advice. He returned to the 
counting room, and asked with deep so- 
licitude, ‘* What. shall I do?” Said his 
friend, **Go.” ‘ But,” said he, ‘* what 
will become of my aged and infirm pa- 
rents in America?’ “I will be a son 
to them in your stead,” replied his friend, 
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“Then,” said Mr. King, “I will go up to 
Jerusalem, ‘not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there.’ ”’ 

“‘ Now,” said the merchant, “‘sit down at 
this desk, and write to my friends, Thomas 
Waddington of St: Remey, France ; Louis 
Mertens, of Brussels; Claude Cromlin, of 
Amsterdam, and John Venning, of Peters- 
burg; state to them the circumstances and 
that you are willing to go; tell themI will 
give one-fifth of the $1,500, and leave it 
to their decision whether they will join me 
in filling up the amount.” By the return 
of the mails it appeared that God had put 
it into the hearts of these gentlemen, 
cheerfully to respond to the appeal by en- 
closing each $300, making the sum re- 
quired ; and Mr. King lost no time in pre- 
paring for his departure. 

A few months previous to this, Mr. King 
had established the Monthly Concert of 
prayer in his-own hired upper chamber in 
Paris. At the first and second meetings 
only three were present; at the third, the 
number was increased to ten; at the 
fourth, to thirty; and soon after his de- 
parture it rose to 300, and this concert is 
still continued with interest in that city. 
A large concourse assembled in the church 
of the Oratoire to listen to Mr. King’s fare- 
well address, and join in commending him 
to the God ofall grace; and he was cheer- 
ed in a similar manner on his way, by 
Christian assemblies at Lyons, Nismes, 
Montpelier and Marseilles, where he em- 
barked for Malta, whence he proceeded 
with Mr. Fisk to Jerusalem; and he is now 
the well known, persecuted, but laborious 
and successful missionary at Athens. 

His friend the merchant, from time to 
time, wrote to the solitary parents, enclos- 
ing some tokens of regard “ from their af- 
fectionate son; the next year he returned 
to America; and early in the spring of 
1824, he was at Northampton, about 25 
miles from the parents, meditating a visit 
to their humble abode. He applied to the 
landlord, who furnished him a wagon, with 
his little son for a driver; and freighted 
with a bag of groceries which extended the 
whole length of the wagon, they set off 
early in the morning; and after encoun- 
tering snow-drifts and other obstacles by 
the way, arrived at the cottage about two 
P. M. 

Leaving the lad with the wagon in the 


. Street, the gentleman knocked, saying as 
; he, entered. 
_ day, friends; would you be so kind as to 


“It is a chill, uncomfortable 


allaw a stranger to warm himself a little 
by. your fire?” He was welcomed and 
-Seated between the aged couple, in whom 
‘he ‘distinctly recognized the features of Jo- 
nas, and.who in their turn, fixed on him a 
scrutinizing eye. After a short pause he 
said delibera‘ely. 

**T once had a friend, who said to me, 
‘What shall Ido? Said I, ‘Go.’ ‘But 
what,’ said he, ‘ will become of my aged 
and infirm parents in America?’ I replied, 
‘I will be @ son to them in your stead.’ 
* Then,’ said he,‘ I willgo up to Jerusalem, 
“not knowing the .things that shall befall 
me there.’ ’”” 

Instently the aged. couple sprang to him, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ This is Mr. W. .” and 
almost overwhelmed him with their tears 
and caresses. ‘* Let us pray,” said the 
father ; and they unburdened their hearts 
at the throne of mercy. 

Scarcely were they again seated, when 
the mother took from the shelf a new quar- 
to Bible, saying, she hoped her friend 
would not blame her for paying ten dollars 
for it out of the fifty he had sent her a few 
months previous. ‘Our aid eyes,” she 
said, ‘‘ could not well read the small print 
of the other Bible. I told Mr. King I 
did not believe we could make any better 
use of the money, or should ever be the 
poorer for buying a Bible that we could 
read; and it is a great comfort to us.” 
Their friend expressed his approbation of 

the purchase, admired the Bible, and be- 
fore he returned it to the shelf, slipped 
into it unperceived, a ten dollar bill; which 
she afterwards wrote him had been found 
onthe floor when they were reading the 
Bible, and which she recognized as from 
the hand of God, having no knowledge by 
what means the exact amount expended 
had thus come again into their hands. 

After a brief interchange of confidence 
and affection, she said to her esteemed 
guest, ‘1 presume, sir, you have not dined, 
and must be in need of refreshment. I am 

yory sorry we have not a cup of tea to of- 





fer you, but we have some nice ham and 
fresh eggs, which I will immediately pre- 
pare.” Her friend remarked, ‘* There is a 
bag in the wagon, containing several arti- 
cles from ‘your son,’ and perhaps there 
may be tea among them.” 

The bag, with not a little effort, was 
transferred from the wagon to the cottage 
floor, and the mother addressed herself to 
the task of taking out its contents. Among 
packages of flour, rice, loaf sugar, coffee, 
chocolate, raisins and other articles, each 
of which she held up with new expres- 
sions of delight, as received from one she 
so much loved, she at length came to a 
package of four pounds of hyson tea, when 
she held it out to the father with stream- 
ing eyes, saying, ‘* Look here, papa, Jonas 
is the same dear good boy that he always 
was; he knew we were out of tea some- 
times ; he don’t forget his poor father and 
mother.” Then opening a package of 
Turkey figs, ‘* And is this also,” said she, 
“‘ from Jerusalem? Papa, was there ever 
such a son as Jonas?” By this time all 
hearts were overflowing. ‘‘ Let us pray,” 
said the father; and the exploring of the 
treasures was suspended, while they again 
united in thanksgiving to God. 

It was not long before the little com- 
pany were seated at a well-furnished table, 
refreshed by the gifts of the kind “ son,” 
mingling their sympathies, and recounting 
all the way in which they had been’ led. 
While thus conversing, the merchant affec- 
tionately asked, “‘ Do you never regret the 
sacrifice you have made in giving up your 
only son to be a missionary?’ The aged 
father replied, 

“**God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life ;? and shall 1 withold my 
only son from obeying the command of our 
ascended Saviour, ‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature?’ ” 

All present were deeply affected, a tear 
standing in the eye even of the young 
driver; they again bowed in prayer; both 
the father and the merchant led in turn, 
commending the little company, the absent 
son, and asin ruined world to the God of 
missions. 

The interview was an hour bright with 
the beams of the Sun of righteousness, 
amid the dark pilgrimage of life, an oasis 
in the desert, a season never to be forgot- 
ten by any one of the four persons who 
thus met for the first and last time on earth. 

That young driver, as he afterwards 
distinctly stated, here first had his mind 
impressed with the sacredness of the work 
of Foreign Missions. He gave his heart 
to Christ ; pursued a thorough course of ed- 
ucation; went forth to the heathen, and 
was no other than Henry Lyman, the no- 
ble martyr who fell by the side of Munson 
in 1834, among the bloody Battas of Su- 
matra. 

The aged father in his will, bequeathed 
to the merchant, for the purchase of a book 
in token of his love, the sum of five dollars, 
which at his death was paid to the widow 
for the old small print Bible, which is still 
possessed as a precious memento. The 
widow has entered into fest; and the 
stranger passing a rural graveyard in South 
Hawley, where the scenery opens in mag- 
nificence and beauty, reads on the tomb- 
stone of the father his reply just quoted to 
the question, whether he ever regretted 
the gift to missions of his onLY son. 

Am. Messenger. | W. A. H. 
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MARY BEATRICE OF MODENA. 
Queen Consort of James Second. 
BORN 1658—pn1ED 1718. 

‘* Among the princesses who have worn 
the crown matrimonial of England, many 
have been born ina more elevated rank 
than Mary Beatrice of Modena; but few 
could boast of a more illustrious descent 
than she claimed, as the daughter of the 
house of Este.”’ The father of Mary Be- 
atrice, was Alphonsa de’ Este, duke of 
Modena, son of Francisco the great, and 
her mother was Laura Martinozzi, a Ro- 
man lady, belonging to an ancient family. 
Mary Beatrice was born 1658, and was 


cess was an excellent woman, and though 
devotedly attached to her children, yet 
never passed over their faults lightly. The 
little princess was forbidden to eat sweet- 
meats and cakes, and her mother always 
discouraged every symptom of weakness 
and pusillanimity in her children, consid- 
ering such propensities very derogatory to 
persons who were born to move in an ele- 
vated station. ‘* Mary Beatrice, at an ear- 
ly age, expressed a strong desire to em- 
brace a religious life,” and she considered 
herself much happier under the guidance of 
the Carmelite sisters, than she had been in 
the ducal palace, where nothing less than 
perfection was expected by her mother, in 
everything she said and did. But she was 
not permitted to choose her own path in 
life; the death of Anne Hyde, duchess of 
York, proved the leading cause of linking 
the destiny of this young and innocent re- 
cluse, with that most ill-fated prince of the 
luckless house of Stuart, James, duke of 
York, afterwards the second king of Great 
Britain of that name. 
After the death of his first wife, four 
princesses were proposed to James, one of 
whom he was to select for a wife, and he 
immediately wrote to his friend the Earl of 
Peterborough, tqsee either these ladies or 
their pictures, and make a selection for him. 
The Earl of Peterborough could not see 
princess of Modena, as she was in her 
own country, but he was introduced into 
the Conti palace by a friend, and he is 
said to have almost had his head turned by 
a sight of the portrait of Mary Beatrice, 
who completely realized his beau ideal of 
female loveliness, for he was continually 
multiplying her portraits. 
After James had received a letter from 
his friend, in which the beauty and amia- 
bility of the Princess of Modena, are spok- 
en of in the most exalted terms, he imme- 
diately urged the Earl of Peterborough to 
make all the arrangements necessary to 
marry, and bring home his Italian bride, 
“ before the approaching session of Parlia- 
ment, lest objections to the alliance should 
be made on account of the religion profess- 
ed by the Princess Mary Beatrice.” The 
Earl made all speed to comply with the 
wishes of his maste.. When Mary Bea- 
trice was made acquainted with the matri- 
monial prospects which awaited her, and 
was told the age of the bridegroom (who 
was 25 years her senior,) she burst into 
a passionate fit of weeping, and replied 
that a princess twice her age, would be a 
more suitable bride. She was assurred 
however, “that the fancied objection of 
too great juvenility in a girl of her age, 
would very soon be obviated by time, 
while every day would render a lady of 
thirty less agreeable to a prince like the 
Duke of York.” A reluctant consent was 
at last wrung from the princess, by ma- 
ternal authority, and the marriage by 
proxy was performed by an English Jaco- 
ite named White. Nothing could induce 
the young bride to set out on her journey 
to England, unless her mother would ac- 
company her, and she wept so long and so 
passionately, that her mother was at last 
compelled to accede to her wishes, although 
it was very inconvenient at the time. 
Mary Beatrice was received at Paris and 
Versailles, with the most flattering atten- 
tions, and her beauty and graceful deport- 
ment won for her golden opinions at the 
French court. She had chosen to travel 
by land as far as possible, to her future 
home, although her husband had advised 
that part of the passage should be perform- 
ed by water, but Mary Beatrice seem- 
ed determined to delay the dreaded jour- 
ney as longas possible. ‘* The royal bride 
however, at length, under a prosperous 
breeze, crossed the channel, and towards 
evening, arrived at Dover, where, with be- 
coming gallantry, her husband was on the 
sands to give his new consort a personal 
welcome; and when she came on shore, he 
received her in his arms.” James was 
charmed (as well he might be) with the 
lovely bride, which his friend Peterborough 
had chosen; but Mary Beatrice was not at 
first well pleased with her lord, and she 
manifested an aversion which the Duke of 
York was too wise to observe, and “he 
led her, with the most courtly attention, to 
her lodgings, and left her with her mother 
to take a little repose, after the fatigues of 
her voyage.”  ‘ Brief time had she for 





christened Beatrice in honor of St. Beatrice, 





| itnal patroness. 


who was of course supposed to be her spir- 
The mother of this prin- 


rest, and none for reflection; the fatigue 
and excitement of a state toilet awaited 
her, preparatory to the solemn confirmation 


of her espousals with the Duke of Yy 
by the Bishop of Oxford.” 

The reception of the youthful duch 
on her first appearance at Whitehall, y, 
truly flattering, as she was treated w 
every mark of affection and distinction } 
the king and queen, and with much», 
spect by the ladies of the court, «,, 
clouds hung heavily upon the brows , 
many, with whom the marriage of ¢, 
heir presumptive to the crown with a Cath 
olic Princess, was exceedingly unpopul; 
** James had unhappily formed connexio, 
and habits disgraceful to himself, and inin 
ical to the peace of his youthful bride.’ 
he was very proud of her beauty however 
and extremely indulgent to her; but M; 

Beatrice had many a heart-ache, and map, 
a trial to endure, before her husband lean, 
ed to look up to her with that respect an; 
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prive her of reason. But when together, 
although in exile, the unfortunate pair wee 
often heard to say, that they were happit 
than when surrounded by the pomp 4™ 
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admiration which her virtues deseryedil welcome 
The youthful bride was flattered andg,j “This 
ressed by many about her, to a degree thi died May 
would have filled with vanity, a mind no age, and 
as well regulated as hers, but to her hon. survived 
or be it spoken, the purity and modesty off 2d, 16 
her behaviour, were calculated to excité™ “Her lif 
universalrespect. ‘The “‘ duchess of York," sorrow a 
(Mary Beatrice,) presented her lord with ,My ed heroic 
daughter in 1675, and this served ag ,—m tice of € 
strong bond of affection to the wedded pairm holy as | 
for Beatrice had now learned to love hel 
husband with the most. passionate affection 
“The little one died in 1675, having nearly 
attained the attractive age of ten months,’ ——— 
This was a great affliction to the youthful 
parent, but she was compelled very soon 
to dry her tears, and again appear in pub- 
lic. In 1676, another daughter was born, 
and a son in 1677, and great joy was man- 
ifested by the people at the birth of an : 
heir to the English throne. But their joy 
was short lived, for the little prince died of 
small pox, or of a convulsion fit, produced 
by the mismanagement of his nurse, who , 
treated the disease through mistake, in an 
unskilful manner. This bereavement THE 
was deeply felt by the duke and duchess, Av 
who mourned their loss long and bitterly. some 
Soon after this commenced those plots which beasts, 
were so secretly laid by the foes of James, One o 
and in a few weeks he became so unpop-MM lies in 
ular, and the public mind had been soit pocke' 
ritated against him, that he was compelled his pl: 
to give up his seat at the council board, yerbre 
and the next demand of the triumphant ephan 
faction was, that he should be excluded as th 
from the presence: of his brother. He wa tude, 
advised to return to the Cliurch of England, neous 
(for he had embraced the Catholic religion, betwe 
and this was one cause of his unpopularity) @ of su 
but James refused to do this, and the king ducec 
urged him in order to make peace, to g0M% ing s 
abroad; this he consented to do, not out sente 
of fear of his enemies, but by the command took 
of his king. The duchess resolved o@ to h 
share his exile, although that resolution howe 
involved a separation from her only sut-@ fore 
viving infant; for even the solace of the H the s 
little princess Isabella’s company was de- J tern: 
nied to her parents, and this was asevere @ thet 
trial to them both. the | 
From this, time, Mary Beatrice shared 9 for 
the exile and dangers of her unfortunate @ whi 
husband, who, as is well known, was driv- cien 
en from place to place, without beingableto # and 
enjoy a moment of peace in any situation. “ 
Mary Beatrice bore her lord two other] viet 
princesses during the years of his banish- fellc 
ment; for the last a great and a glorious “ 
destiny was predicted, as a comet appeal" @ kee 
ed on the day of its birth. But the little J yoy 
one lived but eight weeks, “and the mater " 
nal joy was as usual changed to grief.’ the 
No important event took place inthe | the 
life of Mary Beatrice, between the death of bea 
the Princess Charlotte, and the acces @ an 
sion of her lord to the throne of England: J gq 
The moment that certified the fact of the wh 
death of Charles 2nd, saw every knee best hin 
in homage to the injured Duke of Yorks oo, 
all his faults were then forgotten, and every Tae 
voice united inthe cry of ‘* God save = pr 
James 2d.” The coronation of the roy" § lig 
pair was attended with the usual — 
of such occasions, and the air was Ten far 
with cries of “God save the king 4? th 
queen.” This popularity lasted but fort op 
season, as is well known, and sorrow an fre 
deep affliction was to succeed. Mary Bert ag 
trice was separated from her warren au 
her sufferings from suspense as to his sa Qs fo 
were so intense, as almost at times to G9 ty 
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endor of royal state, for they were ren- 

ered wise by many sorrows, and had learn- 
.j ta appreciate each other's virtues. All* 

rials were borne meekly by them, but soon 

Beatrice was called to mourn over 

the il health of her beloved lord; she 

ninistered to his wants night and day, 
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rt, “ yell with untiring watchfulness, but anxiety 
brows gg and excitement probably brought on an at- 
e of til uck of apoplexy, from the effect of which 
1 Cath he died in the year 1701. His disconso- 
1popular te Widow deeply mourned his loss, and 
nnexionf ever married again, although she lived 


many years after his decease. Her health 
yas for several years very feeble, but she 
yas compelled for the sake of her son, 
whose guardian her lord had wished her to 
he, to come again into public life, but she 
realized the instability of all human great- 
ness, and would gladly have retired to the 
welcome retreat of a convent. 
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‘andq@j| “This excellent and truly pious queen 
zree thi died May 7, 1718, in the 60th year of her 
nind noi age, and the 30th of her exile. She had 
her hong survived -her unfortunate consort James 
rdesty of 2d, 16 years, and nearly eight months. 


to excita “Her life seemed one continued course of 


f York," sorrow and misfortune, which she sustain- 
1 with ail edheroically to the last, living in the prac- 
red as al tice of every virtue, and her death was as 
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se, who . : 3 
e, inan 
ements THE INTELLIGENT ELEPHANT. 
Luchess, A very intelligent elephant was shown, 
bitterly. Mf some years since, in a caravan of wild 
ts which M@ beasts, at a fair in the west of England. 
i James, One of those practical jokers, whose wit 
unpop-@ lies in pouring melted butter into a friend’s 
N80 Mi pocket, or conveying a putrid oyster into 
mpelled## his plate, had been doling out some gin- 
| board, nerbread nuts of the first quality to the el- 
mphant ephant, who received the instalments, small 
xcluded | as they were, with satisfaction and grati- 
He was tude, manifesting the latter by the sponta- 
ngland, neous performance of some of his tricks 
eligion, @ between the somewhat protracted intervals 
ularity) @ of supply. Suddenly his benefactor pro- 
he king duced a large brown paper parcel, weigh- 
, 00 ing some two or three pounds, and pre- 
not out @ sented it, the whole atonce. The elephant 
mmand # took it as it was, and consigned the whole 
Ived to to his powerful crushing-mill. Hardly, 
solution however, had he swallowed the dose, be- 
aly sut- fore he gave a loud roar, and exhibited all 
e of the Mi the symptoms of suffering severely from in- 
was de-@ ternal heat, handing—yes, handing, for 
.severé @ the trunk acted as dexterously as a hand— 
the bucket to his keeper, as if beseeching 
shared for water, which was given to him, and of 
rtunate | which he continued to pour floods, suffi- 
is driv- tient to drive a mill, down his capacious 
ableto@ and burning throat. 
jaation. “Hat” said the joker, addressing his 
o other victim, ‘those nuts were a trifle hot, old 
banish- § fellow, I guess!” 
jlorious “You had better be off,” exclaimed the 
tle keeper, “ unless you want the bucket at 
ie little @ your head, and sarve you right too.” 
geal The dispenser of ginger and pepper took 
f. an the hint ; for there was an angry glare in 
: _ ' the drinker’s eye, while the distressed 
leat " beast was pumping up the sixth bucketful ; 
ye" and in good time he took it, for he had 
me ne scarcely cleared the entrance of the show, 
peg when the empty bucket was hurled after 
> York; him by the elephant, with such force and 
agrery correctness of aim, that if he had been a 
King moment later, his joking would, in all 
e “ Probability, have been terminated with his 
, - life on the spot. 
ayow A year had passed away, and the way- 
ag and farers from the country villages trod over 
hee the withered leaves that had, when fresh, 
manger green and vigorous, shielded their heads 
ry Bea- from the burning summer's sun, as they 
aA andy | “Bain bent their steps to the same annual 
safet " ne fair, where the elephant had be- 
; to de- ore been exhibited, and where he was again 
rgether, to receive company. — 
air were, Our joker was again among his visitors, 
happiet _ forgetful of his narrow escape from 
mp and ¢ bucket, which at the time, another wit 


as before, with one coat pocket filled with 
* best nuts,”’ and the other with hot nuts. 
He gave the elephant two or three nuts 
from the best sample, and then drew forth 
and presented him with a hotone. No 
sooner had the elephant tasted it, than he 
seized the coat tails of his tormenter, and 
with a whirling sweep with his trunk, lifted 
him from the ‘ground, till the tails giving 
way, the man dropped, half dead with 
fright, and with his coat reduced to a jack- 
et. The elephant, meanwhile, quietly in- 
serted the end of his trunk into the pocket 
containing the best nuts, and leisurely 
proceeded, keeping his foot on the coat- 
tails, to discuss every nut of them. When 
he had finished the last, he trampled upon 
the pocket containing the hot nuts, till he 
had reduced them to a mash; and then, 
after having torn the tails to rags, threw 
the soiled fragments at the head of his 
facetious friend, amid the derision of the 
assembled crowd.—Child’s Present. 


Morality. 
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INFLUENCE. 


Mr. and Mrs. Rogers were very worldly 

















people, following their own inclinations, 
and living entirely for themselves. Their 
only child was a sweet tempered girl, very 
obedient and kind, who possessed great in- 
fluence over her parents. When she was 
eight years of age, a circumstance occurred 
which caused a change in Mr. Rogers’ 
family. His brother, who was engaged in 
a flourishing business, died suddenly, leav- 
ing a widow and two children. When the 
estate was settled, there were not suffi- 
cient means left to support them. Sophia 
the eldest, having had a very good educa- 
tion, thought that, if she could obtain 
a place as governess, it would enable her 
to support herself and assist her mother. 
When Mr. Rogers heard of his brother’s 
death, he was exceedingly sorrowful, and 
Sophia, having written to him, to interest 
himself in her behalf, he, being in need of 
an instructress for his daughter, availed 
himself of this opportunity, and at once 
wrote for his niece. The offer was accept- 
ed immediately, and Sophia, shortly after 
her father’s death, left her mother’s house, 
amid many tears, to become an inmate of 
her uncle’s mansion. 

It was a very cold evening when Sophia 
arrived. Mr. Rogers and his family 
were all very glad to see her; her coun- 
tenance was sad, and her form delicate, 
and they wondered how such a young per- 
son could undertake the arduous task of 
teaching, for she was but of the age of 
seventeen. Emmasoon became very much 
attached to her young friend, who had 
been “trained up in the way in which she 
should go,” and who, having been accus- 
tomed to impart religious knowledge to 
others, found it quite a privilege to have 
one, over whom she could exert a good 
influence. 

Emma improved very much, from being 
with Sophia; her lessons were all well 
learned ; and besides this, she received a 
religious education, which is of far more 
importance. Sophia was very much griev- 
ed at the manner in which her uncle and 
aunt spent their time, and she endeavored 
to train up her cousin in the path that 
leadeth to God, relying not on her own 
strength, but, in the power of her Father 
in Heaven, who withholdeth not his bles- 
sing from any who ask it from Him. So 
her work prospered, and when Sophia hed 
resided with her uncle three years, Emma 
had chosen that ‘‘ good part which could 
not be taken from her;”’ and her father 
and mother were also much altered, for, 
noticing their niece’s quiet endurance of 
every trial, and her entire devotion to her 
Saviour, had greatly changed the thoughts 
of these worldly minded people. 

During the last year she remained with 
them, her aunt was seized with a dreadful 
fever, the effect of a severe cold. All the 
time of her long confinement, Sophia 
watched by her bedside reading, praying 
and talking with her, till this once proud 
woman, with the simplicity of a little child 
went unto her Saviour. On recovering, 
she turned not back to her former ways, 
but endeavored to do good to her fel- 
low creatures. Then did Emma rejoice, 
and Sophia saw how God had blessed her 





observed, he had been near kicking, came 











she had been instrumental in doing good. 
Two years more rolled on, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Rogers and Emma _ became members 
of Christ’s church on earth. Sophia was 
married to a young clergyman, and her 
mother lived with her. Her brother was 
still at collage, where he had been sent 
by Sophia, and he is now studying for the 
ministry. hie Bis 
New York, Jan. 22, 1850. 








Benevolence. 





RAGGED SCHOOL IN ENGLAND. 
{Mrs. Follen, editor of the “Child’s Friend,” 
now on a tour in Europe, ina series of Letters 
published in that work, gives the following 
description of the “Ragged School” in Bris- 
tol, England.] 


The ragged school is, literally, what it 

calls itself,—a school of ragged children. 

Many poor people do not send their chil- 

dren to school, because they are ashamed 

to send them with decent children, in the 

poor and miserable condition in which they 

are forced, from poverty, to keep them. 

It was therefore thought best to induce 

the parents of these poor things to send 

them in their rags, and let them have the 

advantage of being cared for, and taught, 

for a certain part of every day. Every 

pains also, was taken, to induce the wretch- 

ed little sufferers themselves, in the streets, 

to com? to a place where they would be 

made happy and comfortable, and be well 

instructed. After a while, these efforts 

were successful; and it was an affecting 

sight, to witness these half-clothed, ragged 
and dirty little creatures, all gathered to- 

gether, with smiling faces, and learning, 

not only to read, and spell, and write, but 
some of them to make shoes, others, panta- 
loons and jackets, others again, to knit, 
ortosew. We*went into the shoemakers’ 
and the tailors’ room; and there were these 
little fellows working as merrily, and look- 
ing as cheerful and as good, as children 
will, if they have a fair chance in the 
world. They are paid for all the work 
they do, and little rewards are often ad- 
ministered as aids to their newly born 
virtue. 

There seems to be a necessity that these 
children should remain as they are found, 
in their rags; for, if they had better 
clothes put on them, the parents, many of 
them, would take them off and sell them 
for drink; and besides this, the expense 
would be too great, as it would not do to 
give anything to one, that you did not give 
to all, as it produces jealousy and unkind 
feelings towards each other. Thelittle 
ragged community will not allow it. But 
as an evidence of their sense of justice, 
my friend related one fact to me. She told 
me, that the parents of some of these chil- 
dren were so poor, that, in the winter 
time, when cheap provisions were not so 
plenty as in summer, they did not give 
their children enough to eat. The mana- 
gers of the school, at such times, had 
a quantity of soup made, and distributed 
it to those whom they thought the most 
needy. At these times, the children who 
got something to eat at home, withdrew 
their claim, and enjoyed seeing their poor- 
er companions fed, while they had noth- 
ing, thus showing their sense of justice. 
Never did I see a happier, merrier set of 
children than these were, their rags, and 
bare feet. and dirty faces notwithstanding. 
If there ever was a true and noble charity, 
itis this. In no school that I entered, 
did the teacher ever seem to me to have a 
deeper interest in, or a truer affection for, 
her charge. 














Obituary. 








ORIGINAL. 


MARY MARGARET CAMPTON. 
Meap Townsnip, Pa. Jan. 15, 1850. 

Mr. Willis :—Dear Sir,—One of your 
young readers, in this place, has been re- 
moved from earth, and we hope, translated 
to her heavenly home above. Hoping that 
the good cause in which you are so benev- 
olently engaged, may thereby be promoted 
I shall endeavor to write a short account 
of her brief stay upon earth, for the read- 
ers of the Youth’s Companion. 
The name of this little girl was Mary 





work, and she felt, that, feeble as she was, 


27th of Sept. 1849, aged 11 years and 10 
days. 
From her birth, her health had been del- 
icate, but she was always patient, and en- 
dured suffering without repining. Her 
disposition was amiable and. affectionate 
which was indicative of the meek and quiet 
spirit that reigned within. A spirit of ten- 
derness and affection for her friends, and of 
love to her Saviour. She had a pensive 
and thoughtful expression, but was not 
afflicted with despondency or sadness. Al- 
though generally reserved in conversation, 
when the subject of religion was introduced, 
or anything pertaining thereto, she seemed 
pleased, and would listen with much solic- 
itude, and give expression to her own ideas 
at the time, or afterward. Her parents 
(who are pious) were conversing together 
in her presence a short time prior to her 
death, upon the practice of Roman Cath- 
olic priests pardoning sins. A few days 
after, she asked her mother what the Cath- 
olics would do if the priest should die. 
‘**Mother,” said she, “the priest cannot 
pardon sins any more than little Blanche,” 
hersister. She welcomed with delight the 
hour for morning and evening sacrifice, 
and if any thing happened, rendering it 
necessary to omit the duty, or if she was 
prevented from being present, she felt 
grieved and sorry. 
She was highly pleased with the Com- 
panion, and hailed its arrival with joy. 
She loved to attend the Sabbath School, 
and read its books and the Bible. Upon 
secret prayer, she was scrupulously atten- 
tive, and when she became unable to retire 
away alone, she performed the duty in her 
sick room. 
On the morning before she died, her 
father, seeing she was failing very fast, 
asked her if she thought she should get 
well. She answered, ** No.” He then 
asked her if she felt that Jesus Christ died 
for her. She replied “‘ that she did.” 
She now seemed to fail more rapidly, 
and her mother asked her if she could ex- 
ercise that faith in the Saviour, which had 
been previously explained to her by her 
pastor. She said she thought she could. 
It was now evident that she was near her 
end. Her mother asked her if she felt 
happy. She answered, with evident sin- 
cerity, ‘‘ Yes,” which was the last word 
she uttered. A short interval ensued, 
when she gave the parting kiss to her pa- 
rents, brothers and sisters, and friends. 
Shortly after she ceased to breathe, and 
we hope and believe that her immortal 
spirit, escaping from its clay tenement, 
flew away to the realms of uninterrupted 
happiness, where Jesus Christ has gone to 
prepare mansions for those that love him. 
She remained calm and composed to the 
last, and in the full exercise of her reason. 
The thought of death seemed not to intimi- 
date her, but she ~ppeared to consider it, 
as that which would release her from earth, 
and introduce her to the joys of heaven. 
May the readers of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion all see and finally realize how delight- 
ful it will be, when death comes, to be 
prepared to obey his summons. 
Respectfully yours, E. 





Parental. 





The character of the Indian, the majes- 
ty of the forests in which he roams, and 
the perfect freedom he enjoys from all re- 
straints of civilization, naturally inspire the 
mind with poetic conceptions, when jon- 
dering on his race and destiny. At least 
such an effect seems to have been produc- 
ed on Mr. Bancroft, our Minister to Lon- 
don, if we may judge from the following 
beautiful description which he has given of 
the Indian mother and her babe :— 


““How helpless the Indian babe born 
without shelter, amidst storms and ice; 
but fear nothing for him; God has placed 
near him, a guardian angel, that can tri- 
umph over the severities of nature—the 
sentinel of maternity is by his side, and, 
so long as his mother breathes, he is safe. 
The squaw ldves her child with instinctive 
passion, and if she does not manifest it by 
lively caresses, her tenderness is real, 
wakeful and constant. No savage mother 
ever trusted her babe to a hireling nurse ; 
no savage mother ever put away her own 
child to suckle that of another. To the 
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wood, and gaily ornamented with quills of 
the porcupine, and beads, and rattles, the 
nurseling is firmly attached, and carefully 
wrapped in furs; and the infant thus swath- 
ed, its. back to the mother’s back, is borne 
as the topmost burden, its eye now cheer- 
fully flashing light, now accompanying 
with tears the wailings which the melodies 
of the carrier cannot hush. Or, while 
the squaw toils in the field, she hangs her 
child, as spring does its blossoms, on the 
bough of a tree, that it may be rocked by 
the breezes from the land of souls, and 
soothed to sleep by the lullaby of the birds. 
Does the mother die, the nurseling—such 
is Indian compassion—shares her grave.” 

















[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.]} 


A TALE OF ANCIENT TIMES. 


Adjacent to the pleasant village of Sand- 
wich, Massachusetts, there isa beautiful hill, 
commanding a view of Massachusetts Bay. 
Upon this hill, there stands an ancient and 
gnarled oak, concerning which an interesting 
story is related. 

Shortly after the settlement of the colony at 
Plymouth, my ancestor, Edmund Freeman, left 
his home in England, and with his family and 
younger brother, crossed the wide Atlantic, to 
unite his fortunes with those of the noble band 
of Pilgrims. This gentleman, with his broth- 
er, obtained a grant from Plymouth Colony, 
for the town of Sandwich. Here he resided, 
enjoying those blessings for which he had cross- 
ed the broad blue Ocean. 

Years rolled away, and the old man’s hairs 
were silvered by the frosts of many winters, 
when the beloved partner of his toils and suf- 
ferings, fell gently asleep in the arms of Jesus. 
The mourning widower buried her remains in 
the bosom of this beautiful hill. At the head 


of her grave, he planted an acorn, and another [ 


at the head of the spot which he had marked 
out for his own final resting-place. He then 
obtained a rock in the shape of an old fash- 
ioned hunting saddle, and another resembling 
a pillion, ‘ The first he reserved to be placed as 
a@ monument upon his own grave, and the sec- 
ond he placed above the grave of his departed 
wife. This accomplished, he built with his 
own aged hands, a stone wall around the sacred 
place, requested his children to bury him when 
he died, beside his wife, “and here,” said he, 
“let us rest till the Resurrection of the just.” 
Soon he was called, and his children buried 
him by the side of his faithful companion. 

The oaks grew, as Father Time hastened 
onward in his course, and the spot remained 
hallowed in possession of the Freeman family, 
until the Revolutionary War burst in its hor- 
rors upon our country, and towns, villages and 
hamlets were destroyed by the blood red hand 
of war. Then the sacred burying ground 
passed into other hands; the rude wall was 
destroyed, and one of the trees was felled. 
The other was suffered to remain, an interest- 
ing relic of by-gone days, and was stili stand- 
ing some few years since, overshadowing the 
monuments which mark the sacred spot. 

This story is related by a Hoosier descendant 
of the Pilgrims, the ninth in descent from Ed- 
mund Freeman, the old man who planted the 
acorns on the beautiful hill of Sandwich. 

Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


A SHORT SERMON, 


» “Eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive the joys which God hath laid up for 
them that love Him.” 

The eye has seen many beautiful sights, 
beautiful landscapes, mighty forests, towering 
hills and mountains, rich flowers of every hue, 
the majestic ocean, extensive rivers and lakes, 
the glorious sun shining in its radiant splendor, 
the moon and the stars enriching the firmament 
—works of art, paintings of every descrip- 
tion; such things the eye hath seen, yes, your 
eyes, children. 

The ear hath heard pleasant sounds, sweet 
music, the orgon, and its kindred instruments ; 
it has listened to pleasing tales, to the sweet 
voices of parents and friends, to the awful yet 
grand voice of the Almighty in the thunder, in 
the stormy wind, in the dashing waves, and 
how has the heart leaped for joy. 


E. R. Y¥. 





that if attained, would gratify the youthful mind. 
The imagination has pictured to itself, delight- 
ful scenes of rural pleasures, and what has not 
the youthful heart fancied to itself of human 
happiness, if its wishes could be gratified. 

The eye, the ear, the heart, have seen, heard, 
conceived much that would gratify. Now, 
dear children, sum up all that you have ever 
seen, heard, or wished, and the joys which God 
has prepared for them that love Him, and He 
has revealed Himself in His works, His word, 
and in His Son, that you might see and love 
_ and the joys of Heaven outweigh them 
all. 


Application. Will you now give your hearts 
to the blessed Saviour, that you may have all 
this promised joy? It shall be yours, if you 
love Christ, and Christ is the Christian’s God. 
A Layman. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
150 Instructive Srories for my Young 
Friends, compiled by a Pastor. Published by 
Crosby & Nichols, 111 Washington Street, 
Boston. The following is an extract from the 
Preface :—“ By this series of stories, the com- 
piler has had in view principally the instruc- 
tion of young people. He has aimed to select 
and prepare such as will convey a moral les- 
son, and suggest reflections to young readers, 
by which they may be led to see the import- 
snce of forming virtuous habits, and of cultivat- 
ing kind and benevolent feelings towards oth- 
ers,—obedience to parents, respect for the aged 
and tenderness to animals and birds. It is 
hoped that the representation of those virtues 
which exhibit the beauty of character by a fa- 


miliar story, will be the means of doing some 
good.” 





Norruern Lancet, and Gazette of Legal 
Medicine. Plattsburg,N.Y: We were agree- 
ably surprised on taking up the monthly peri- 
odical with the above title, at the amount of 
interesting and valuable information it con- 
tained. The number before us is the fulfill- 
ment of the promise given in the Prospectus, 
not only to meet the wants of Physicians, but 
so to “ popularize the science of medicine,” as 
to adapt the Journal to gentlemen of the bar, 
and tothe man of general reading. We re- 
joice that Medical men are awaking to the 
truth, that the best way to put down quackery, 
is to diffuse general medical information. Suc- 
cess to this Journal in its praiseworthy object. 





Variety. 


TEACHERS DON’T BE DISCOURAGED. 


A few weeks ago, a teacher about to return 
home for afew weeks to visit her friends, came 
to me, and with tears in her eyes, said, “ You 
inust find another teacher for my class. I can- 
not keep it any longer. I have never labored 
so long for any class, as I have for this, with- 
out seeing some of them brought to bow to the 
mild sceptre of Jesus; and I don’t feel as 
though I was doing them any good, and you 
must get some one else.” I replied, 

“Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand ;” 


requesting her, when she returned, to take her 
place again. She did so; and the other even- 
mg she came to me again, with tears in her 
eyes, saying, that one of her scholars felt very 
deeply for the salvation of her soul. This 
scholar has since indulged a hope, and is re- 
joicing in Christ her Saviour. Is it not true, 
that, “He that goeth forth weeping, bearing 
precious seed, shall doubtless come again re- 
joicing, bearing his sheaves with him!” 
Newburyport.) [ Reaper. 
——— ey 


CONFIDE IN YOUR MOTHER. 


Tothe daughter we should say, that no fa- 
vorite can love you with an affection so 
disinterested as your mother. Deceive her, 
and “your feet will slide in due time.” How 
many thoughtless daughters receive addresses 
against the wish of their parents, receive them 
ciandestinely, give their hand in marriage, and 
thus dig the grave of their earthly happiness. 
He who would persuade you to deceive your 
parents, proves himself, in that very deed, un- 
worthy of your confidence. If you wed him, 
you will speedily realize what you have lost. 
You will find vou have exchanged a sympathi- 
zing friend, and an able, judicious counsellor, 
for a selfish, unfeeling companion, ever seeking 
his own accommodation and his own pleasure— 
neglecting you in health, and deserting you 
when sick. Who has not read the reward of 
deserted parents in the pale and melancholy 
features of the undutiful daughter? 

——_——_ 


Let reason go before every enterprise, and 








A STRIKING THOUGHT. 


“ The death of an old man’s wife,” says La-, 
martine, “is like cutting down an ancient oak 
that has long shaded the family mansion, 
Henceforth the glare of the world, with its 
cares and vicissitudes, falls upon the old widow- 
er’s heart, and there is nothing to break their 
force, or shield him from the full weight of 
misfortune. It is as if his right hand was 
withered—as if one wing of his eagle was brok- 
en, and every movement that he made brought 
him tothe ground. His eyes are dim and glas- 
sy, and when the film of death falls over him, 
he misses those accustomed tones which might 
have soothed his passage to the grave.” 
oe 


SCOLDING CHILDREN. 


I will tell you what good it does to scold at 
your children for doing what you have told 
them not to do—just as much good as to scold 
an unruly ox for jumping over the fence and 
eating green corn contrary to orders previous- 
ly given to him. Children are governed by 
two motives; the hope of reward, and the fear 
of unpleasant consequences. A stream of 
scolding as long as from sun to sun, never yet 
had any other effect upon children than to 
render them wholly regardless of what is said 
to them. If you wish to make your children 
troublesome, scold them occasionally. If you 
wish to make them bad, scold at them a little 
harder, louder, and inore frequently. If you 
wish to ruin them, and relinquish all hope of 
conquering them, scold them continually: you 
will be sure to gain your object. 
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DEFINITION OF REPENTANCE 


A boy of seven often talked about repent- 
ance, and frequently would ask his mother to 
tell him certainly, if he had repented, and if 
God had forgiven him. He wanted to know 
certainly—he didn’t want her to guess, or hope, 
or to think God had; but to say certainly 
whether he had or not, and decide, that he 
might know. : 
One day, after he had been thinking a great 
deal, and been very much distressed about his 
sins, he told his mother, that now he knew 
what repentance was; ‘It is, said he, ‘to be 
sorry for sin, and not to doso to-morrow. I 
have often been, sorry for sin, and then done 
just so to-morrow.’ 

Yes, children, that is the very meaning. of 
true repentance, ‘ T’o be sorry for sin, and not 
do so to-morrow—that is, not sin any more.’ 
_~@— 


FORUVE OF HABIT. 


Iknew a little girl, whose name was Mary. 
She was early devoted to the Lord, and was 
pious in the days of her youth. She grew up 
to womanhood, and became still more pious as 
life advanced forward to its noonday. Grace 
grew and abounded with her natural growth. 
Her light was the light of the just. It was 
steady and increasing. Her sun of life finally 
began to decline; still she was strong in the 
Lord, and delighted to walk in the way of 
righteousness. To do the will of God became 
more pleasant to her than her meat and drink. 
She loved religion, enjoyed its consolations, and 
still advanced in the divine life. She had 
grown in grace till she arrived at this degree 
of grace; religion had become habitual, and it 
was easy and delightful for her to live the life 
of the righteous. So much for virtuous habits 
early formed--they may ‘abide while we have 
our being. So it was with Mary; she lived 
the life, and died the death of the righteous. 

——=—————— 


HOW TO AVOID QUARRELLING. 


‘The Rev. J. Clark, of Frome, was asked how 
he always kept himself from being involved in 
quarrels, to which he replied,—* By letting 
the angry person have all the quarrel to him- 
self.” This afterwards became a proverb in 
the town. When a quarrel was rising, they 


and leave the angry man to quarrel himself.” 
If the reader will always follow this rule, he 
will save himself a great deal of trouble, and 
perhaps many hard knocks. Remember, it al- 
ways takes two to quarrel. - 

————~-- 


SINGING. 


The Germans are seldom afflicted with con- 
sumptions ; nor have I;known, says Dr. Rush, 
but one instance of spitting blood among 
them. This, I believe, is in part occasioned 
by the strength their lungs acquire by exercise 
in vocal music, which constitutes an essential 
part of their education. The music master 
of our academy has furnished me with an ob- 
servation still more in favor of this opinion. 
He informed me that he had known several in- 
stances of persons who were strongly disposed 
to consumption, who were restored to health 
by the exercise of their lungs in singing. 

senna 


HOLY GROUND. 


Every house should stand upon holy ground ; 
for surely that ground is sanctified, when the 
head of the house sets up an altar before 
which he and his household, day and night, 
raise up holy hands and hearts, and praise the 
gracious Giver of all that sweetens life. Sure- 
ly that roof is sanctified where parents are 
“faithful” in great things and in little, where 








The heart has conceived much of pleasure 


counsel before every action. 


the daughters are Marys and Marthas, the sons 


would say, “‘ Come, let us remember Mr. Clark, ° 








Samuels and Josephs, and the maid-se 

and the men-servants are taught to serve | i 
who was “the servent of all;” where there; 
not a chamber in which the sigh of repentance 
the music of praise, and the voice of entreat, 
has not been heard; where the wil] and th, 
knee have not bent together before the Lot 
O, that the “living would lay this to heart” 
and every house in the land of the living th, 
stand upon “ holy ground.” aes 
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_ ut HAVE MADE MY WILL” 

ot long since, a poor rebel pre 

under the weight of kis sins, all nt me 
cret place where he might pour forth his Cries 
to God. In his distress, he wrestled and 

ed in prayer. He was at last enabled to sur. 
render all to his Saviour. God appeared fo, 
his deliverance, and spoke peace to his gy] 
Filled with joy, he hastened to his mi 

































the glad ome — gh his 

so great was the change in his appearance, thy; 
his wife exclaimed, r) What er the — 
husband?” “I have made my will,” here. 
plied. “Made your will?” “Yes, I have 
made my will; have qwillde body and soul, and 
all Ihave to Christ, for time and eternity.” Haye 
you ever made such a will ?—4m. Messenger, 


—_————__. 


WHAT FAITH BRINGS TO CHRIS? 
Every grace brings somewhat considerable 
Love brings a flaming heart: repentance brings 
a bleeding heart ; obedience brings a workins 
hand; patience brings a broad back for the 
smiter ; but faith brings only an empty heart 
and hand, to be filled with borrowed a gifted 
blessings; and yet faith is the highest and 
loftiest grace.— Trail. 
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TRUE POLITENESS. 
It was one of the rules, which, above all 
others, made Dr. Franklin the most amiable of 
men in society, “ never to contradict any body,” 
He merely suggested doubts, or asked ques- 
tions as if for information. 


Rosser’s Arcument.— If I don’t get that 
man’s money, somebody else will, therefore 
Pll rob him.” 

RumseLLer’s ArcumENT.—If I don't sell 
him liquor, somebody else will, and I might as 
well have his money as any other person. Will 
any sane man show us any reason why the 
robber’s argument is not as good as the rum- 
sellers ?—.Nonpariel. 














Poetry, 
ORIGINAL. 


GREATEST LOVE. 
“ Tell me therefore which of them will love Hin 
most.” 








Wilt thou love Him most, my little child? 
That Saviour, merciful and mild ? 

He ready stands to hear thee pray, 

He'll welcome thy young love to-day. 


Wouldst thoulove Him most? Love himmore 
Than all the friends you’ve had before. 
More than father, more than mother, 

More than sister, more than brother. 


Wouldst thou love Him most? Serve him well; 
Let every hour its duty tell, 

No anger rise within thy breast, 

The gentlest child will love Him best. 


Wouldst thou love Him most ? Be always kind, 
Be ready help for all to find. 

Think not to serve yourself alone, 

A generous heart was Jesus’ own. 


Jesus will know who loves Him best, 
Will gently lead them to His rest, 
Will give them golden harps to bear, 
And everlasting beauty wear. 


Will clothe them in immortal youth, 
Will gird them with the shield of truth, 
Will lead them up to pastures fair, 
To love Him more and better there. 
Andover, 1850. 
ORIGINAL. 


“SHE IS NOT DEAD, BUT SLEEPETH.” 
Kiss her once more, loving mother, 
One more kiss and still another, 

We must bear her far away, 
Lay her in the grave to-day. 


Round her lips still plays the smile, 
We must lose her for awhile, 

Lay her in the graves’ still bed, 
But Jesus saith, she is not dead. 


Little sister, come and see, 
Brother, look! what you must be, 
Come not sorrowfully weeping— 
Jesus saith, she is but sleeping. 


What means it? Ifshe be not dead, 
Lay her in her cradle bed. 

Take her not far from us all, 

She will waken if we call. 


If we call she cannot come, 
Jesus took her to his home. 
She will waken only there, 
Waken where the angels are. 


Little reader, while you live, 

Your young heart to Jesus give. 

That when you dig it may be said, 

“She sleepeth, but she is not dead. 
Andover, 1850. 
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PUBLISH: 
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